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SYLLABUS 

OF 

THE  COURSE  TO  BE  PURSUED,  ifcc. 

Before  entering  upon  the  task  of  pointing  out  to  the  Pupii 
the  most  profitable  manner,  m  which  she  can  employ  the  inter- 
val, between  the  termination  of  her  academic  duties  and  their 
renewal,  we  would  submit,  among  other  remarks,  a  few 
observations  upon  the  expediency  and  advantages  of  alterna- 
ting speculative  with  practical  duties.  Under  the  former,  we 
include  scholastic  and  literary  exercises  generally  ;  under  the 
latter,  "  those  things  which  come  home  to  her  business  and 
bosom,"  as  one  having  positive  duties  to  perform,  to  herself 
and  to  society.  As  rational  beings,  seeking  a  durable  good, 
that  is  chiefly  to  be  sought,  which  yields  permanent  gratifica- 
tion, extending  itself  to  time  and  eternity.  Practical  duties 
sharpen  our  gust  for  social  and  literary  enjoyments ;  and  these, 
in  their  turn,  find  their  reaction  in  practical  duties.  Inattention 
to  this  balance  of  power,  is  the  source  of  much  moral  and  phy- 
sical evil.  Hi  which  the  mind  and  health  equally  suffer.  Spec- 
ulative leisure  affords,  for  a  time,  a  high  and  often  an  exquisite 
degree  of  pleasure ,  but,  unless  relieved  by  action,  in  which, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  embody  itself,  it  palls  upon 
thf^  mind,  and  injures  mental  and  physical  energy.  The  most 
durable  good  results  from  those  employments,  which  involve 
our  own  happiness,  just  in  proportion  as  they  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  others.  The  bird,  which  in  the  covert  of  the 
grove  sireaki  its  plumage,  is  preparing  for  a  flight  upward  and 
abroad.  Just  so,  \\\  the  employment  of  the  closet — let  us  begin 
with  God,  and  then  issue  forth  upon  our  duties.  They  live  in 
vain  to  themselves,  to  the  true  interests  of  life,  and  to  the  no. 
blest  purposes  of  their  creation,  who  hang,  like  misletoes,  upon 
society,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  rational  beings,  which 
parasitical  plants  do  to  the  vegetable  Iiingdom. 
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Knowledge  is  not  valuable  in  itself ;  it  is  the  application  of 
it,  which  renders  it  so.  Mind,  salutarily  directed,  is  a  produc- 
tive principle.  Intellectual  effort,  when  happiest  and  most 
vigorous,  if  unaccompanied  by  beneficial  results,  is  a  mere  day 
dream  of  a  creative  mind  ;  and  is  followed  by  a  correspondent 
depression  and  debility  ;  just  as  a  blow,  expended  in  air,  un- 
nerves and  paralyzes  the  arm  which  aims  it.  The  genuine 
effect  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  is  to  open  the  eyesight 
of  discovery,  and  to  disclose  to  ourselves  our  comparative 
ignorance.  If  directed  aright,  it  has  no  tendency  to  create  an 
over-weening  estimate  of  what  we  know.  On  the  contrary, 
the  humility  of  the  votary  of  truth,  arises  fi^om  a  consciousness, 
that  in  his  best  and  most  successful  efforts,  lie  does  not  intellec- 
tually occupy  more  of  the  domains  of  attainable  knowledge, 
than  he  does,  with  his  person,  of  the  earth  upon  which  he 
treads. 

Patience  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  all,  which  is  truly 
excellent.  Capacity  can  do  nothing  without  it.  Genius,  un- 
nccorapanied  by  it,  is  mere  plumage  ;  or,  if  the  pinion  be 
there,  it  has  neither  poise,  nor  strength,  nor  direction.  It  is 
not  by  one  effort,  nor  by  a  series  of  interrupted  efforts,  that 
the  eagle  cleaves  the  air,  and  rises  to  its  empyrean  height  ; 
it  is  by  an  even,  strong,  sustained  wing.  So,  in  the  operations 
of  the  material  world — all  efficiency,  all  that  is  useful,  or  beau- 
tiful,  or  sublime,  is  the  result  of  a  ceaselessly  progressive  action. 
And  so,  likewise,  in  the  works  of  man  ;  that  which  elevates 
Iiim  in  the  scale  of  b^ing,  as  rational  and  immortal,  is  a  syste- 
matic progress  in  a  given  pursuit,  in  which  the  motive,  aim, 
and  object  are  oiw.  Failure,  in  those  possessing  superior 
minds,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  ascribed  to  a  versatile  enthu- 
siasm, always  varying  its  aim  and  object.  What  is  termed 
character,  can  only  apply  to  that  which  is  permanent.  Educa- 
tion should  be  directed  to  its  formation.  Attention  to  what  lies 
before  us,  thoroughness  in  doing  and  completing — ^these  form 
character,  no  matter  to  what  they  refer. 


-'Tis  the  last  stone 


That  makes  the  arch  ; — the  rest,  that  there  were  put, 
Are  nothing,  'till  that  comes,  to  bind  and  shut.' 

Custom,  as  an  ancient  observed,  is  no  trifle,  since  habit 
is  the  result.  No  matter  what  are  the  integrants  which  make 
up  the  sum,  if,  collectively,  they  do  produce  it.  The  indolent 
are  not  aware  of  this  ;  days,  months,  and  years  succeed  each 
other, — yet  volition,  like  an  unfledged  bird,  is  ever  fluttering 
near  its  nest,  but  is  never  fairly  on  the  wing.  The  indefinite 
to-morrovv'  wears  apace,  yet  the  goal  is  ever  in  perspective  and 
i'-^  never  reached.    On  the  other  hand,  the  diligent,  pressing  for- 


ward  to  the  attainment  of  their  object,  feel  an  aduitionai  inceii* 
tive  to  perseverance,  by  a  review  of  the  past.  If  they  retreat 
to  the  ground  already  preoccupied,  it  is  to  acquire  an  impetus 
in  springing  forward.  But  what  preoccupied  ground  h^ve  the 
indolent?  The  accomplishment  of  one  duty  fi's  us  for  that 
which  succeeds.  When  the  mind  has  received  its  momertum, 
it  requires  comparatively  less  effort  to  render  it  progressive ; 
but  these  efforts  must  be  continuous-^the  habit  must  be  estab- 
lished— the  chain  unbroken.  The  task  of  the  desultory  is, 
indeed,  a  laborious  one,  consisting  of  a  series  of  small  impulses, 
given  to  the  iHtellectual  wheels  of  thought,  after  long  intervals 
of  rest.  It  is  thus,  that  indolence  gives  to  the  mind  an  inapti- 
tude for  exertion.  Things  in  themselves  of  easy  execution, 
grow  up  by  degrees  into  formidable  obstacles.  How  much 
excellence  has  been  obscured  by  this  culpable  supineness ! — • 
how  many,  who  have  given  early  promise  of  talents,  have 
sunk,  like  meteors,  to  the  earth,  whence  they  have  arisen  ! 

And,  now,  let  us  apply  these  remarks  to  woman.  With  her, 
emphatically,  the  true  end  of  education  is  practical.  Her  light 
is  intended  to  commingle  its  beam  with  those  around.  The' 
feeble  and  small  may  be  the  ray  sent  forth,  she  v.ill  recollect, 
that  the  deep  blue  vault  of  the  glorious  firmament  itself,  is 
rendered  luminous,  by  an  infinite  number  of  points,  however 
faint  and  distant  some  o(  them  may  seem.  It  is  in  the  domestic 
sphere,  that  she  trims  her  lamp  ;  thence  its  ray  issues,  and  thi* 
therward,  the  "wanderer  in  life's  thorny  way"  repairs  for  solace 
and  comfort.  This  is  Iwme,  and  this  home  is  woman's  firma- 
ment. She  may  appeal  as  a  minute  point  to  other  and  distant 
systems,  but  there,  she  is  the  sun  and  centre  of  a  system  of 
her  own,  around  which  those  revolve,  who  derive  from  her 
all  which  renders  existence  happiness. 

But,  Home  must  be  the  nursery  of  talents,  virtue  and  piety  ; 
it  is,  indeed,  the  natal  soil  of  all  that  is  excellent  or  defective 
in  character.  It  is  there,  it  receives  that  direction,  which  in- 
fluences the  future  happiness  of  the  individual.  This  peculiarly 
applies  to  woman.  She  cannot  go  forth  into  society,  and  seek 
out  those  well-springs  of  knowledge,  which,  for  a  wise  purpose, 
are  placed  amidst  the  fastnesses  of  human  ambition ;  her  ener- 
gies are  not  to  be  called  forth  by  those  quickening  impulses 
and  enkindlings  of  spirit,  which  mind  in  contact  with  mind 
impart.  With  man,ihe  germs  of  future  moral  greatness  are  often 
thrown  by  the  way  side,  or  in  rocky  and  acclivous  places. 
His  character  receives  strength,  originality  and  greatness,  from 
the  untoward  situation,  in  which  it  has  originated.  Not  so 
with  woman  ;  her  plastic  character  requires  fostering  suns  and 
genial  skies,  to  have   its  perfect  developement.     The  storm, 
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whose  rude  concussions  enroot  the  oak  more  firml}',  would 
disrobe  the  tender  ivy  of  its  more  graceful  honours.  Homo 
is  the  sphere,  in  which  female  excellence  is  destined  to  revolve: 
if  its  domain  is  not  in  itself  ample,  it  gives  amplitude,  and  depth, 
/  and  power,  to  all  beyond  and  around  it ;  it  is   the  focal  point, 

where  and  vviutliei'  ihe  issues  of  light  meet  and  depart ; — it 
gives  polarity  to  character,  and  to  society  itself  "a  local  hab- 
itation and  a  name."  If  its  triumphs  are  devoid  of  pageantr}', 
and  of  what  the  world  terms  glory,  they  are  heartfelt  and 
abiding.  In  the  performance  of  domestic  duties,  how  sweetly, 
how  attractively,  do  they  blend  themselves  with  what  is  ele- 
gant and  refined  in  taste,  and  elevated  in  sentiment!  And 
what  but  a  cultivated  mind  can  understand  and  accomplish 
this,  entwining,  as  it  were,  the  myrtle  and  the  laurel,  and  the 
olive  wreath. 

Literary  pursuits,  socially  entered  upon,  are  far  from  being 
incompatible  with  those  of  domesticity.  The  woman  of  a 
cultivated  mind  anu  moral  sense,  can  be  distinguished  as  such, 
in  every  department  which  she  fulfils.  Hers  are  not  the  cares, 
which  know  no  intermission.  She  suffers  not  the  considera- 
tions of  household  economy  and  arrangements,  to  exclude 
higher  and  more  important  interests.  Like  Mary,  she  feels 
that  the  spirit  needs  refection ;  that  there  are  moments  she 
would  consecrate,  as  an  humble  listener  at  her  Saviour's  feet; 
that  it  is  then,  foregoing  the  vocations  of  the  hour,  she  would 
retire  within  the  sanctuary  of  her  own  bosom,  and  hold  con- 
verse with  that  Being,  from  whom  all  blessings  are  derived. 
Her  aspirations  ascend  beyond  the  mists,  which  encircle  her 
little  horizon  of  household  comforts  ;  and,  bearing  those  up 
who  are  dear  to  her,  before  the  throne  of  Mercy,  bhe  seeks  for 
new  supplies  of  spiritual  grace.  Such  heavenward  excursions 
invigorate  the  head  and  heart.  She  emerges  from  her  closet 
refreshed,  and  prepared  to  renew  with  cheerfulness  the  routine 
of  her  duties.  She  feels  that  prayer  is  the  ladder,  which  Israel 
beheld  in  the  vision  of  the  night,  whereon  the  angels  ascended 
and  descended  : — It  is  thus,  her  affections  ascend  to  the  source 
of  Eternal  Truth,  and  thence  descend  to  mingle  in  the  tender 
offices  and  charities  of  life. 

The  living  example  of  a  well  educated  and  pious  woman, 
in  her  owa  family  and  in  society,  will  affix  a  value  on  female 
education,  either  of  a  high  or  low  estimate,  accordingly  as  she 
exemplifies  in  h-t^rself,  its  practical  tendency  to  fit  tier  for  the 
sphere  in  which  she  moves.  But,  it  is  time  that  we  should 
advert  particularly  to  the  object,  for  which  this  paper  was  in- 
tended. Our  business  is  now  with  the  pupil  who  has  comple- 
ted her  academical  course,  or  who.  not  having  done  so,  would 


employ  iier  recess  from  scholastic  duties,  in  a  manner  protita- 
ble  to  herself  and  others. 

We  shall,  here,  remark,  that  as  the  following  Syllabus  is  in. 
tended  to  prescribe  a  course  for  the  pupil  generally,  it  must  be 
modified  agreeably  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of  the  pupil,  and 
to  the  studies  previously  pursued.  Neither  shall  we  attempt 
any  definite  division  of  time  ;  as  this  will  be  regulated  by  the 
parent,  or  those,  under  whose  direction  the  pupil  will  be  placed. 

DIVISION  OF  TIME. 

1.  One  of  the  first  requisites  for  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, is  a  proper  division  of  time.  A  certain  portion  should 
be  set  apart  for  study,  another,  for  domestic  offices,  and  another 
for  profitable  exercise.  What  we  mean  by  profitable  exercise, 
is  such  as  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  health,  and  to  the 
restoration  of  physical  and  mental  energy.  It  is  not  the  clo- 
seted student,  immured  in  solitude,  who  thinks  most  clearly,  or 
employs  her  time  most  judiciously :  on  the  contrary,  one  hour 
of  lively  application,  is  worth  many,  dozed  away  in  listlessness. 
The  pupil  whom  we  view  as  already  domesticated,  is  to  be  cau- 
tioned against  busy  trifling.  These  make  up  what  may  be 
termed  a  character  altogether  fragmentary. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

2.  Method  and  order  are  essential  in  all  which  she  proposes 
to  do.  Nothing  can  be  done  well  without  it.  MetJwd  refers 
to  the  manner  of  doing, — Order,  to  the  disposition  of  particu- 
lars. The  latter  is  essential  to  the  former.  This,  too,  not 
only  as  it  regards  mind — character  and  disposition  are  emi- 
nently dependent  upon  it.  Both  produce  that  amenity,  which 
gives  a  serene  atmosphere,  and  a  clear  horizon. 

Let  there  be  arrangement,  and  arrangement  will  produce 
clearness  without,  and  composure  within.  The  way  in  which 
she  is  to  go,  is  then  "  marshalled  out,"  and  she  is  prepared  to 
take  up  particulars  in  succession,  instead  of  looking  about  for 
them. 

Although  w-e  propose  a  certain  order,  as  it  regards  studies, 
amusements  and  exercise,  we  are  far  from  believing  or  expect- 
ing, that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  pupil  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  these,  without  occasional,  necessary  innovations. 
Her  friends,  for  instance,  have  some  claims  upon  her  attention, 
and  many  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  circumstances  may  oc- 
cur, which  will  measurably  disturb  that  established  routine, 
the  observance  of  which  is  so  essential  to  character.  What 
we  propose  is,  that  she  assign  to  herself  a  definite  plan,  which 
she  intends  to  pursue,  i^s  nearly  as  circumstances  shall  permit. 


This  applies  to  her  a\  hole  career  in  life.  She  has  her  chart, 
compass,  and  direction  : — adverse  gales  and  counter-curreuts, 
may  and  will  arise,  but  she  still  keeps  her  eye  upon  the  head- 
land in  view,  and  endeavors  to  reach  it. 

EARLY  RISING. 

Early  rising,  will  enable  her  to  accomplish  much.  As  a  phy- 
ssician,  we  might  here  enlai'ge  upon  its  salutary  tendency,  so 
manifest  in  the  inmates  of  the  Institute  ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
we  wish  only  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  said,that  she  should 
begin  the  day,  with  supplicating  direction,  strength,  and  aid  of 
Hmi,  from  whom  all  mercies  proceed.  Whilst  the  light  of  day 
is  gloriously  shining  forth,  let  her  look  up  to  the  Father  of 
light,  for  that  moral  illumination,  which  shall  enable  her  to 
guide  her  steps  aright. 

GENERAL  REMARKS 

On  Reading,  and  upon  Composition  in  particular. 

We  earnestly  recommend  to  our  advanced  pupils,  to  keep  a 
Diary  or  Common-place  Book,  which  is  to  be  a  repository  of 
her  thoughts  and  feelings.   Readings  are  to  be  select, — not  va- 
rious,  not  desultory.     Finish  whatever  is  begun,  and  be   tho- 
rough, in  whatever  is  undertaken.     We  recommend,  to  make 
no  extracts  from  books  :  her  own  thoughts  are  to  be  transferred 
to  her  diary,  and  not  the  thoughts  of  others,. except  as  intro- 
duced incidentally,  or  animadverted   upon  by  herself.     It  is 
much  better  to  advert  again  and  again  to  the  volume,  than  to 
lay  up  dried  specimens,  in  what  might  be  termed  a  literary  Jier* 
barium.     After  having  read  what  has   interested,  the  book  is 
to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  pen  taken  up.     The  pupil  is  to  en- 
deavor to  convey,  in  her  own  language,  what  she  has  read. — 
New  trains  of  thought,  illustrations,  or  parallels  w^ill  suggest 
themselves.     At  any  rate,  an  effort  is  made,  and  that  is  doing 
much.     Coincidences  in  thought  and  expression  will  occur, 
but  what  she  has  made    her  own  by  reflection,  is  undeniably 
hors.     In  such  writing,  as  w^ell  as  that  which  is  not  suggested 
by  books,  she  is  not  to  be  over  solicitous,  as  it  regards  the  most 
apposite  word  or  expression.     In  order  to  avoid  mannerism, 
she  must  at  first  write,  as  she  thinks  and  feels, — and,,  after- 
wards, amend  and  erase  at  leisure.     The  suggestion  which 
has  escaped,  is  not  easily  recalled,  or,  if  recalled,  will  have 
lo^  much  of  its  raciness  and  force.     Many,  from  adopting  a 
practice  contrary  to  that  here  recommended,  labour  consider- 
ably in  their  composition,  and  arise  from  their  desk  chagrined 
and  disappointed.     A  phraseology^  may,  at  firsti  be  awkward, 
bnt^in  going  over  what  has  been  written?  this  very  circumstance 
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will  suggest  the  original  train  of  thought,  and  thus  assist  het 
in  re-modehng  her  style. 

In  carefully  reviewing  what  she  has  written,  she  is  to  be 
sure,  not  to  spare  herself  in  correcting  errors  ;  recollecting 
that  the  art  of  writing,  is  that  of  blotting  out  judiciously.-— 
She  is  to  transcribe  again  and  again;  and  in  thus  transcri- 
bing, she  will  find  new  views  of  the  subject,  and  new  forms 
of  expression,  present  themselves.  Again — the  labour  of 
transcription  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  detecting  errors, 
"which,  otherwise,  are  too  near  the  mental  vision  of  the  wri- 
ter, to  be  seen.  She  is  to  keep  the  subject  before  her,  and 
not  seeking  to  be  fine,  at  the  risk  of  being  appropriate — reject 
all  that  is  not  to  the  purpose. 

PARTICULAR  OBSERVATIONS,  WITH  RESPECT  TO  BOOKS. 

"  Much  reading  and  a  little  reflection  :"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
"  make  a  learned  man  ;  but  a  little  reading,  and  much  reflec- 
tion, make  a  wise  one."  In  reading,  care  must  be  taken,  lest 
the  student  ftdl  into  a  habit  of  letting  her  sentiments  be,  as  it 
were,  consequent  upon  the  opinion  or  doctrine,  derived  from 
the  last  work  which  she  has  read.  This  will  equally  apply 
to  conversation.  Indeed,  we  would  infinitely  prefer  to  these 
pretty  novelties,  the  cucko-note  of  the  gentleman  in  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  was  continually  talking  of 
the  cosmogony  of  the  world.  There  is  an  opposite  fault  to 
this — captiousness,  which  is  still  worse,  and,  in  a  young  per- 
son especially,  intolerable.  The  best  and  safest  way,  is  not 
to  be  precipitate,  in  advancing  an  opinion,  as  it  regards  the 
volume  read,  unless  it  be  done  suggestively.  This  will  ena- 
ble the  pupil,  without  servility  of  thought,  to  compare  her  own 
views  with  those  of  others  ;  and  to  advance  nothing,  which 
she  would  not  willingly  retract.  But,  above  all,  we  would 
most  earnestly  recommend  her,  to  avoid  giving  in  with  the 
cant  and  flimsy  rote-sentiment,  w^hich  literary  novelty,  or  any 
other  novelty,  is  so  apt  to  produce.  Many  books  are  abso- 
lutely to  be  rejected  ; — this  includes  the  host  of  works  which, 
under  the  name  of  novels,  is  now  deluging  the  reading  world  ; 
especially,  those  which  Southey  has  very  happily  designated, 
as  belonging  to  the  Satanic  School.  The  old  novels  were  cal- 
culated, by  their  mawkisk  properties,  to  give  a  distaste  for 
sound  and  wholesome  reading  ;  but  these  diluents  having 
ceased  to  produce  their  effect  upon  an  untoned  moral  consti- 
tution, the  press  now  sends  forth  articles  of  a  more  piquantc 
character,  calculated  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  pas- 
sions, by  holding  up  powerfully  conflicting  elements,  in  w^hicb 
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the  hero  struts  forth  a  sentimentalizing,  analysing,  metaphy^r- 
cal  misanthrope. 

HISTORY, 

Is  a  study,  well  adapted  to  the  situation,  in  which  the 
pupil  will  be  placed — among  friends,  whose  opinions  and 
readings  will  assist  and  correct  her  own.  For  our  advanced 
pupil,  we  know  of  no  work,  affording  more  general  and  cor- 
rect views,  of  what  is  considered  the  most  interesting  period 
of  Modern  History,  than  Robertson's  Charles  V  It  is  par- 
ticularly valuable,  as  it  respects  the  information  she  will  re- 
ceive of  the  Feudal  System,  of  which  most  of  the  political 
systems  of  Europe  are  modifications,  more  or  less  improved. 
Muller's  Universal  History,  Heeren's  Modern  History,  and  Po. 
litical  System  of  Modern  Etircpe,  Hallam's  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages.  Mill's  History  of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades^ 
are  excellent  works,  on  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 

For  our  younger  pupil,  we  recommend  a  course  of  Ancient 
History  ;  and,  on  this  subject,  we  know  of  no  better  and  safer 
work,  than  Rollin,  in  2  vols,  with  maps,  &;c. 

In  U.  S.  History,  Mrs.  Willard's  works,  is  well  adapted  to 
youth.  The  chronological  tables  and  maps,  are  invaluable  ac- 
companiments. The  pupil  is  not  to  forget,  in  the  perusal  of 
history,  her  Charts,  Atlas,  Gazeteer,  and  Biographical  Die- 
tionary. 

EVIDENCES 

Of  Christianity,  hitellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy, 

A  part  of  the  day  in  each  week,  should  be  devoted  to  read- 
ings in  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  in  Moral  and  Intellec- 
tual Philosophy.  Perhaps,  Saturday  evening  would  be  most 
suitable  for  the  first  mentioned  of  these  studies.  On  this  oc- 
casion,  it  would  be  well  for  the  pupil  to  revise  her  manuscript 
notes.     As  auxiliary  reading,  w^e  recommend  the  following : 

Wilson's  {Dan%  Bp.)  Evidences  of  Christianity, 

Wayla^d's  Evidence  of  Moral  Science, 

Burder's  Self- Discipline, 

Watts  on  the  Mind, 

In  Belles-Lettres  Reading,  we  would  recommend 

Kame's  Elements  of  Criticism, 

Alison  on  Taste. 

Mackintosh's  (Sir  James)  History  of  the  Progress  of  Et?>l 

cal  Philosophy, 
Burke,  on  the  Stiblime  and  Beautifvl, 
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Burder's  i^elf. Discipline ^  on  the  Intel,  and  Moral  Hahii's* 

Classical  Family  Library^  {Harpefs) 

Addisori's  Spectator. 

Chapone^s  Letters  to  Young  Ladies. 

Barbauld's  Legacy  for   Young  Ladies. 

Dick,  ( Tkomas)  on  the  Improvement  of  Society. 

Foster's  (Rev.  John)  Essays  on  Decision  of  Charactej'. 

"       Address  to  the   Young. 
Bacon^s  and  Clarendon's  Essays. 

Foster's  Re-publication  of  the  London,  Edinhurg,  Foreign^ 
and  Westminster  Quarterly  Reviews. 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE. 

Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  correct  a  discursive  and  de- 
sultory habit,  and  to  produce  a  systematic,  close,  and  vigorous 
application,  than  mathem-itical  studies.  Their  value  does  not 
merely  consist  in  being  auxiliary  to  subjects,  associated  with 
them.  They  bear  upon  all  the  departments  of  knowledge, 
invigorating  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  making  other  things  of 
easy  acquisition, — serving,  on  this  occasion,  as  a  fulcrum  on 
the  mind.  But,  as  difficulties  will  occur,  in  pursuing,  unaided, 
demonstrative  and  experimental  science,  we  would  prefer,  that 
'  the  pupil  should  devote  her  time,  except  where  she  is  favora- 
bly situated  for  reviewing  such  studies,  to  the  literary  branch- 
es. Arnot's  excellent  work  on  Physics,  could  be  perused  with 
advantage,  as  it  blends  with  science,  touching  and  elevating 
references  to  a  first  cause, 

BOTANY, 

We  recommend  as  a  pursuit,  from  which  health,  as  well  as 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  may  be  derived.  We 
would,  here,  impress  it  upon  our  pupils,  that  the  noblest  use 
of  science  generally,  is  to  point  out  final  causes, — holding  up, 
as  it  were,  the  torch  of  faith  before  the  eye  of  reason,  by 
means  of  which,  wo  are  enabled  to  see  our  pathway  in  ad- 
vance. 

NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Is  a  study,  eminently  calculated  to  produce  this.  White's 
History  of  Selborne,  and  his  Journal  of  a  Naturalist — are  un, 
commonly  interesting  and  original  productions; — beautifully 
exemplifying,  that  each  insect,  bud  and  shell,  is,  in  itself,  a 
page  ill  the  natural  revelation,  which  the  works  of  God  hold 
forth. 
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\N   THE  LATIN  AND  FRENCH, 

We  recommend,  that  a  portion  of  time  be  set  apart,  each 
clay,  for  a  previously  prescribed  lesson.  The  advunced  class 
are  now  engaged  in  an  interesting  little  volume,  [Cicero  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.]  We  trust  that,  before  the  end 
of  the  vacation,  they  will  not  only  have  gone  through  this 
work,  but  will  have  carefully  revised  it.  The  second  class 
should  endeavor  to  finish  the  1st  and  2d  part  of  Jacob's 
Latin  Reader,  always  pursuing  a  portion  of  what  they  have 
read.  To  the  pupils  engaged  in  this  language,  we  can- 
not  sufficiently  recommend  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
Grammar. 

There  are  two  periodicals  published  in  New  York,  which 
we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  pupils  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  French ; — "  La  France  Litteraire,"  and  "  Les  Courrier 
des  Etat  Unis,"  To  the  advanced  class,  we  recommend  the 
following  French  Classics,  which  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
Leavitt,  Lord  &;  Co.,  New  York. 

Bossuet,  Massillon  and  Bourdaloue's  Discourses.  Pascal's 
Provencal  Letters.     St.  Pierre's  Studies  of  Nature. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAWING. 

Besides  the  moments  of  leisure,  which  may  be  devoted  to 
music,  the  scholar  is  expected  to  set  apart  one  hour,  each  day, 
to  the  study  and  application  of  its  principles. 

To  those  who  have  pursued  drawing,  we  need  not  say,  that 
the  hours  of  vacation  will  present  invaluable  opportunities  for 
improvement.  Sketches  from  nature,  are  the  most  pleasing 
exercises  of  this  art.  Foule's  Linear  Drawing  can  be  recom- 
mended, as  a  familiar  and  excellent  treatise  on  perspective, 
adapted  to  the  humblest  capacity. 

PRESCRIBED  COURSE. 

Having  recommended  such  a  course  of  studies,  as  mightf  by 
a  proper  distribution  of  time,  fill  up  the  intervals,  not  dedi- 
cated  to  domestic  and  social  duties  ;  and  having  referred  to 
some  few  books,  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the  pupil, 
in  the  particular  branches  of  study,  she  would  pursue, — we 
shall  proceed  to  o.  prescribed  course  of  history  for  those  pupils, 
who  intend  to  recommence  their  duties  in  the  Institute,  on  the 
ensuing  October. 

The  First  Class  in  Modern  History,  will  he  reqtiired  to  pre* 
pare  themselves  on  the  following  subjects : 
1.  The  Feudal  System. 
S.  The  Crusader. 
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^.  The  Institutions  of  Chivalry. 

4.  The  Revival  of  Letters. 

5.  The  Reformation. 

6.  The  most  remarkable  discoveries  in  modern  times,  and 
their  beneficial  effects. 

7.  The  political,  civil,  literary,  ai»d  religious  condition  of 
Europe,  at  the  ti  .e  when  our  country  was  being  colonized  ; 
and  the  effects  which  these  have  produced  on  us. 

The  works,  to  which  we  would  refer  them,  on  the  above 
subjects,  mentioning  these  works  in  the  numerical  order,  in 
which  the  subjects  are  laid  down,  are, 

1.  Henry's  History  of  England,  vol.  1. 
Robertson's  Charles  V.,  vol.  1st. 

2.  Russel's  History  of  Modern  Europe,  vol.  1,  Letter  24,  &:c» 
Rapin,  vol.  1,  p.  244,  &;c. 

Gibbon,  vol.  6,  chap.  53,  &c. 

Ty tier's  History,  Rett's  Elements,  (Art.  Mod.  Hist.) 

Mills'  History,  &;c. 

3.  Lyttleton's  Henry  2,  vol.  2  ;  Hume,  vol.  3. 
Rett's  Elements,  (Art.  Mod.  Hist.) 
Robertson's  Charles  V.,  vol.  1. 
Russel's  Mod.  Europe,  vol.  2. 

Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
Mills'  History,  &;c. 

4.  Robertson's  Charles  V.,  vol.  2. 
Rett's  Elements. 

■5,  Gilpie's  Lives  of  the  Reformers. 
Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation. 
Russell,  and  Muller's  Universal  History. 
Heeren's  Modern  History. 

6.  Russell,  and  Heeren's  Mod.  History. 
Political  System,  &;c. 

Rett's  Elements. 

7.  Muller,  Heeren,  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington. 
Rett's  Elements. 

Botta's  Amer.  Revolution  ;  Holmes'  Annals. 
Robertson's  [Wm.]  First  Settlements. 
Russell  and  Jones's  Europe. 

The  Second  Class  in  Modern  History,  will  be  required  to 
IDTepare  themselves  on  the  portion  of  History,  which  extends 
From  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  to  the  second 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon's ;  confining  themselves  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  political  events,  and  adverting  to  the  milita- 
ry events,  without  entering  into  particulars  of  battles,  &lc. — 
See  Madame  de  Stael's  French  Revolution ;  Russell's  Mo* 
dern  Hjstory  ;  Walter  Scott ;  Tytler. 
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The  Class  in  Ancient  History,  will  prepare  themselves  oii 
that  portion  of  Ancient  History,  which  extends 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  Wars,  to  the  Reign  of  Au- 
gustus, 

(From  501  to  30  B.   C.) 

See  Rollin,  Goldsmith's  Greece,  GilHe's  Greece.  (In  the 
Geographical  part,  Butler's  Geographidfti-  Clabsica,  with 
Atlas.)  -It. 

The  Class  in  History  of  the  United  States,  will  take  up  that 
portioi)  of  History,  which  extends  fiom  1753  to  1768. 
Ramsay's  Revolution, 
Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, 
Willard's  United  States  History. 

A  Composition  of  not  less  than  two  pages,  and  not  exceed- 
ing four,  will  be  required  of  each  pupil  of  the  first  class  in 
Modern  History.  This  requirement  will  extend  to  all  the 
advanced  pupils. 

A  Composition  of  not  less  than  ttto  pages,  and  not  exceed, 
ing  threef  will  be  required  of  each  pupil  of  the  second  class  in 
Modern  History. 

A  Composition  of  rot  less  than  one  page,  and  not  exceed- 
ing two,  will  be  required  of  each  pupil  of  the  class  in  An- 
cient History. 

OtlT"  These,  as  well  as  other  requirements,  do  not  apply  to 
pupils,  who  have  not  attended,  during  the  preceding  term. 
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Arabella  Alexander, 
Sally  Adams, 
Ann  R.Allen, 
Eliza  Anderson, 
Rosa  Anderson, 
Cliarlotte  Bookter, 
Faustina  Bookter, 
Nancy  Bell. 
Regina  Blewett, 
Catherine  M-  Barnes, 
Sarah  A,  Blake, 
Ann  R.  Baldwin, 
Jane  Burke, 
Williamina  Belt, 
Mary  E.  Bailey, 
Harriet  P.  Bailey, 
Jane  Brown, 
Penelope  Bo  wen, 
Martha  D.  Borrien, 
Elizabeth  Blanding, 
Mary  E.  Brenan, 
Ann  Bynum, 
Mary  Bird, 
Matilda  Brockinton, 
Catherine  Bingham, 
Mary  Bon  ham, 
Eloisa  C.  Bates, 
Harriet  Bostick, 
Amanda  Clayton, 
Elizabeth  Clayton, 
Sarah  Clayton, 
Cordelia  Cooke, 
Sarah  Ann  Doby, 
Mary  E.  Denley, 
Amelia  De  Walt, 
Mary  A.  Dent, 
Harriet  P.  Davies, 
Agnes  De  Leon, 
Margaret  Dunlap, 


Eatonton, 
Columbia. 
Montgomery, 
Laurens  District, 
Richmond  District, 
Richland  District, 

Fairfield  District, 
Columbus, 
Augusta, 
Eatonton, 

Oglethorpe  County, 
Burke  County, 
Waynesboro, 
Sumter  District, 

Clinton, 

Sumter  District, 
Savannah, 
Columbia, 


(I 


Richland  Disirict, 

Edgefield, 

WiliiamsburghDistr 

New-York, 

Montgomery, 

Lexington, 

Beaufort, 

Milledgeville, 

Sparta, 

Mobile, 
Camden, 

Richland  District, 
Newberry, 
Augusta, 


(( 


Columbia, 
Jjaiirens  I)if;trict, 


Georgia. 

South  Carolina. 

Alabama. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

South  Carolina, 
(( 

(( 

Mississippi. 
Georgia. 

(c 

South  Carolina^. 

Mississippi. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

South  Carolina. 
tt 

(< 

<( 

ict,  « 

New- York. 

Alabama. 

South  Carolina. 
(( 

Georgia. 

(C 

Alabama. 
South  enroling. 

Georgia. 
South  Carolina- 
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Louisa  E.Du  Bose, 
Elizabetli  S.  Du  Boso, 
Sarah  Da  Boso, 
Jane  D.  Edwards, 
Elizabeth  Edwards, 
Sarah  Fulton, 
Mary  M.  Gaiilard, 
Sarah  Goodvvyn, 
Martha  Goodwyn, 
Epps  Goodwyn, 
Martha  Gourdine, 
Sarah  Gillespie, 
Sarah  Gardner, 
Mary  Ann  Gardner, 
Emily  Ann  Hayden, 
Caroline  Hust, 
Susan  S.  Han-is, 
Clarentine  Harris, 
Elizabeth  S.  Holt, 
Mary  Holt, 
Harriet  Hampton, 
Catherine  Hampton, 
Ann  -Tonos, 
Rebecca  Johnston, 
Caroline  S.  Jeter, 
Sarah  A.  James, 
Julia  M.  Iverson, 
Eliza  Kennedy, 
Mary  Kerr. 
Sarah  B.  Lamar, 
Martha  M.  Lamar, 
Aphra  Longstreet, 
Hannah  Longstreet, 
Sarah  Lewis, 
Helen  Lamkin, 
Elizabeth  M'Dowall, 
Susannah  M'Dowall, 
Rebecca  Marks, 
Sarah  Morrison, 
Miranda  Miller, 
Sarah  Muldrow, 
Margaret  Martin, 
Caroline  Martin, 
Mary  M.  M'lver, 
Elizabeth  M.  M'lver, 
Margaret  Mayrant, 
Anna  Mayrant, 
Jane  Mosi', 
Floride  C.  Noble, 
Wilhelinina  Nagel, 
Mary  Ann  Nesbitt, 
Mary  Owens, 
Mary  Pendergrass, 


Sumterville, 

South  Carolina'-, 

Pineville, 

(i 

Cheraw, 

(( 

Darlington  District, 

VVilliamsburgh  Dist. 

(( 

Pineville, 

(C 

Richland  District, 
(I 

(( 
(( 

Williamsburgh  Dist. 

(( 

Cheraw, 

tt 

Augusta, 

Georgia. 

Macon, 

•  • 

Burke  County» 

it 

Athens, 

(( 

Augusta, 

(4 

C( 

te 

ii 

a 

Columbia, 

South  Carolina. 
« 

Winnsboro, 

Edgefield  District, 

(< 

Sumter  District, 

C( 

Columbus, 

Georgia. 

Sumter  District, 

(( 

Augusta, 

Georgia. 

Gosh  -n. 

o 

(( 

Edgefield  District, 

South  Carolina-. 

Augusta, 

Georgia. 

Burke  County, 

(C 

Goshtn, 

(C 

Augusta, 

(C 

Barhamville, 

•• 

South  Carolina. 

Burke  County, 

Georgia 

Sumterville, 

South  Carolina, 

Sumter  District, 

« 

Augusta, 

Georgia. 

Beaufort  District, 

South  Carolina. 

Darhngton  District, 

Chester  District, 

Lincoln  County, 

Georgia. 

Abbeville, 

South  Carolina; 

Columbia, 

(( 

Augusta, 

Georgia. 

Fai'rfield  District, 

South  Carolina. 

Sumter  District, 

it 
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Betsey  Porcher, 
Martha  Potts,     . 
Martha  Reese, 
Sarah  Reid, 
Mary  Reid, 
Lucy  Reese, 
Elizabeth  Rembert, 
Susan  Robinson, 


Pineville, 
Chester  District, 
Madison, 
Montgomery, 


South  Carolina, 


(( 


(( 


Madison, 
Sumter  District, 
Charleston, 


Georgia. 
Alabama. 

Georgia. 
South  Carolina. 


Harriet  D.  Stringfellow,Chester  District, 
AmHrica  Simmons,        Goshen, 


<( 


C( 


Jari<  S^Mioonmaker, 
Ann  {S.;ffold, 
Harriet  Sondley, 
Louisa  Shaw, 
Frances  Thomson, 
Frances  Taylor, 
Sarah  lerry, 
Eliza  Whitehead, 
Mary  Whitehead, 
Rebecca  Whitehead, 
Emily  Wilson, 
Louisa  Wilson, 
Sumner  Wilson, 
Sarah  Wilson, 
Ann  Wilson, 
Agnes  Wade, 
Elizabeth  Watson, 
Mart  ha  Walker, 
Margaret  Wardlaw, 


Madison, 


Georgia. 


Columbia, 

Williamsburgh,  Dist. 

Charleston, 

Beaufort  District, 

Yellow  Bush, 

Waynesboro, 
(I 

(( 
Sumier  District, 

« 

Williamsburg  Dist. 
(I 

Columbia, 
Sumterville, 
Burke  County, 
Abbeville, 


tt 


South  Carolina. 


4( 
(C 

(t 


Mississippi. 
Georgia. 


South  Carolina. 


(c 
tt 


Geori.ManaWitherspoon Williamsburgh  Dist. 
Sarah  Whitaker,  Richland  District, 

Maria  Wolte.  Lexington  District, 


Georgia. 
South  Carolina. 


(C 
tt 


VEST  BOOHS. 


-uOr^ 


Murray's  Grammar  and  Exercise. 
Wilkins'  Astro-.omy. 
Jamieson's  Rhetoric 
Whatel}  *e        « 
Porter's  Analysis. 
Abercrombie's  Moral  and  Intel" 

lectual  Philosophy. 
Paley 's  Evidences. 
Smilie's  Philosophy.  \ 

Woodbridge's  &  Willard's  Mod. 

Geography. 
Cumming's  Ancient  Geography. 
Dr.  Butler'sGeographiaClassica. 

Do.  Atlas. 
Tytler's  Modern  and  Ancient 

iiistory. 
Hale's  History  of  the  U.  States. 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  Botany. 
Eaton's  Botany.  | 

Bock's  Chemistry.  | 

Grund's  Natural  Philosophy.        j 


\ 


Colburn*s  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Smith's  Arithmetic. 

Colburn's  Algebra. 

Day's  Algebra. 

Grund's  Plain  Geometry. 

Playfair's  Euclid. 

Day's  Mathematics. 

Wanostrocht's  French  Grammar. 

Hertz's  French  Classical  Reader. 

A  beille. 

Easy  Lessons  In  French. 

Choix  d'  Anecdotes. 

Bolmar's  Colloquial  Phrases. 

Bolmar's  Perrin's  Fables. 

Gould's  Adams'  Latin  Grammar. 

Mairs'  Syntax. 

Jacob's  Latin  Reader. 

Cicero. 

Virgil. 

Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary, 

Entick's  '' 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 
FEMALrE  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE, 

AT  BAKHAMVILLE — TWO  MILES  FROM  COLUMBIA. 


-^je^^ 


The  regular  period  of  Commencement  occurs  on  the  second  Mow* 
day  in  October  ;  the  collegiate  year  closes  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week  in  June. 

The  ensuing  collegiate  year  will,  therefore,  commence  on  Mon<. 
day,  10th  Oct.  1836. 

There  will  be  no  Annual  Public  Examination  of  Pupils.  The 
Institution  will  be  opened  five  days  of  the  week,  during  the  hours 
of  recitation,  from  7  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M  ,  to  the  inspection  of  patrons 
and  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  Female  Education. 

No  pupil  wiH  be  received  for  a  less  period  of  time  than  the  entire 
collegiate  year-. 

It  is  expected,  that  the  course  of  reading,  &c.  of  pupils,  during 
vacation,  whether  they  remain  at  the  Institute,  or  at  their  homes, 
"Will  have  reference  to  the  routme  of  collegiate  studies.  For  this 
purpose,  a  syllabus,  prescribmg  the  course  to  be  pursued,  is  drawn 
up  by  the  Principal. 

Among  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  arrangement,  are— • 

1st,  Vacations,  scattered  through  various  parts  of  the  year,  are 

here  thrown  together,  at  a  season  when  relaxation  is  essential  to 

health. 

2.  A  vacation  of  this  kind,  so  far  from  breaking  in  upon  a  regu- 
lar routine  of  duties,  may,  if  judiciously  employed,  tend  to  confirm 
that  routine. 

3d.  It  affords  opportunity  for  attention  to  domestic  duties,  which 
peculiarly  appertam  to  females,  and  which  cannot  be  vvell  intjrmin'* 
gled  with  a  course  of  prf  paralory  study. 

4ih.  Dunng  the  warm  and  sickly  spason,  Pupils  can  be  at  their 
homes,  or  travel,  without  interfering  with  their  course  of  Education. 


veb.m:s. 

Board,  and  entire  Course  of  Studies  in 
Literary  and  Scientific  Departments^ 
inclusive  of  washing,  fire-wood,  can- 
dles, ink  and  quills,  <^c. $200  For  Collegiate  Year. 

Chemistry,  with  use  of  Chemical  Appa- 
ratus,  16  "  «  « 

Botany, 10    «  «»  « 

Latin  and  French  Languages,  each, 32  "  "  *< 

Music — Piano,  Harp  or  Guitar,  each, ....  50  "  "  " 

Entrance  to  Musical  Department, 5  "  "  ** 

Use  of  Piano, 6 .  «  «'  « 

Drawing, 32  «  «    •         «' 

Dancing, 10  per  quarter. 

Ot^An  additional  charge  will  be  made  for  pupils,  who  remain  at 
the  Institute,  during*  vacation. 

*^*One  half  of  the  amount  ot  each  Session,  payable  m  adv  ince  ; 
and  the  remainder,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  coll^oiatt  year  u)  ;une. 

Atrached  to  the  Institute,  are  a  well  selected  Library,  Fhiiosophi-* 
cal  and  Chemical  Apparatus,  and  a  Cabinet  of  Minerals. 


